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From the President 


The President of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion leads a busy and exciting life. I no sooner 
returned from the conference when I had to get 
out letters to the committee and section chairmen 
and start preparing for our important Council meet- 
ing on December 9, when we choose our theme 
and make our plans for the year. 


By Tuesday night of the first week I had a call 
from our Legislative Committee Chairman on a new 
“bicycle bill” which had been introduced in the spe- 
cial session of the legislature. Your new committee 
was right on its toes and was watching to make sure 
that no riders were attached to this bill without our 
knowledge. It was passed without any riders and will 
have no effect on penal fines. On November 10th 
we met with representatives of the Michigan Town- 
ships Association to work out a solution to the con- 
flict which takes so much of our time and energy. 





We are studying a proposal made by the township officials which may result in 
a compromise that will not harm the penal fines. 


This issue of the Michigan Librarian contains the names of the committee 
members for the year. You may recall that we asked for volunteers for com- 
mittee assignments at the Newcomers’ meeting and the district meetings. This 
resulted in more than one hundred volunteers. Every effort was made to assign 
each volunteer to a committee of his choice and some of the committees are 
larger than usual. There may be some members who did not get an opportunity 
to offer to serve on a committee, but if you have a desire to do so, let me know 
and I believe that we can add to some of our committees. This is an association 
in which the members serving through committees, sections and districts carry 
on the work. Our paid staff is limited to a part-time Executive Secretary, and 
we are dependent on each other for our successes and failures. Your dues are 
an important contribution but we also need your ideas, suggestions and help. 


A major contribution which every member can make is to talk or write to his 
local legislator urging him to support library legislation and appropriations. We 
have an important legislative program coming up. When you receive your legis- 
lative Newsletters learn the facts and get to work on your Senator and Repre- 
sentative. The influence of 1500 M.L.A. members can be a very important factor 
in obtaining better libraries in Michigan. 


The Conference this year gave us much to think about. Our speakers repeatedly 
told us that we are operating in a period of rapid change and that libraries would 
have to change to meet the needs of the people who use them. This gives us 
many serious problems but also many opportunities. While some of our speakers 
may have indicated that it will be increasingly difficult to obtain funds to operate 
our libraries, others showed us such an expanding clientele that we can feel 
confident we will have much wider popular use and support than we have had. 
A natural reaction on the part of any librarian who attended this conference 
was to return to his library and make some changes. If those of you who stayed 
home this time have observed this in your conference attending colleagues, I 
would suggest that you credit it to one of the most inspiring conferences that 
M.L.A. has held and urge you to plan to attend the next conference in Muskegon 
from October 24 - 27, 1956. 


William Chait 
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for the efficiency of your library operation 


Your copy of our latest Library Supplies 
Catalog can save you time, effort, trouble 
and money. In it you'll find everything your 
library needs . . . from the smallest item of 
supply to the latest in equipment and fur- 
nishings .. .““Everything but the books” that 
goes into a well-organized, efficient library. 


Keep it close at hand on your desk. It can 
constantly remind you of needed supply 
items, or provide you with new ideas and 
suggestions for improving the efficiency of 





your library. Best of all, you get a source 
of supply of highest quality and reliability, 
Library Bureau of Remington Rand. 

If you haven’t already received your FREE 
copy in the mail, then fill out and return 
the coupon below — today! 


: 2978 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, Michigan 
: Please send my free copy of Library Supplies 








Catalog LBV712. 
Name & Title aid 
Address 
City Zone State______ 
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When I was asked to be a candidate 
for the office of first vice-president and 
president-elect of the MICHIGAN LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION in the spring 
of 1953 I had no idea of what I was 
agreeing to do. I had just retired from 
my job as a school librarian and I had 
plenty of time and lots of interest. 
Most of the organizations with which I 
had previously been associated, as an 
officer, had an occasional meeting of the 
organization and a few meetings of the 
executive board and program planning 
corimittee. As vice-president and presi- 
der.t of MLA I have travelled thousands 
of miles. I have made trips to Ne- 
gaunee, Marquette, and Escanaba in the 
upper peninsula; to Cadillac, Big Rapids, 
Ithaca, Lansing (at least thirty times 
in the past two years); to Howell, 
Chicago and other places closer to 
home like Ferndale, Ann Arbor, Dear- 
born and Grosse Pointe. All in the 
interest of MLA. I have written hun- 
dreds of letters and made at least a 
hundred long distance telephone calls 
all over the state. 

It has been very exciting and ex- 
tremely stimulating. Although I was 
scared to death the day that I appeared 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee for a hearing on the State Aid 
Bill in Lansing it was an experience 
that I will long remember. 

Nothing gives you a more wholesome 
respect for the people who run our 
state government than to work as 
closely with them as you do in the 
capacity of a State President. Governor 
Williams, his legislative secretary, Mr. 
Frederick Tripp, our Secretary of State, 
Mr. James Hare have all been sympa- 
thetic to our pleas for an increased 
appropriation for State Aid and for 
funds for library development projects. 
The Governor not only listened to our 
requests but he put words into action 
and actually recommended a much 
larger sum than we have ever received 
under the State Aid Bill. 

The legislature —in particular the 
Senate Appropriations Committee gave 
us an excellent hearing. They even 
told us that we had made a favorable 
impression and although they didn’t 
give us what we asked for nor what the 


President’s Report —1955 
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Governor had recommended, they did 
increase the total amount appropriated. 

When Ralph Ulveling, Ruth Rutzen, 
and Dorothy Hagerman used to talk 
about the days when MLA was doing 
everything possible to get the State 
Board for Libraries, a State Aid Law, 
and the first appropriation under the 
law I used to envy them. When they 
spoke of hurried trips to Lansing on 
Monday morning because over the 
weekend some of the legislators were 
changing their minds about matters 
which MLA had thought settled, I had 
thought how exciting. 

I know now how exciting it can be. 
The day that I discovered that Senate 
Bill 1274, which would have permitted 
the diverting of penal fines to townships 
from libraries under certain conditions, 
had passed both the Senate and the 
House until the day I received a letter 
from Mr. Tripp saying: “Dear Ethel, 
Today the Governor vetoed Senate Bill 
1274 in which I believe you had some 
interest” I had not relaxed. 

When the chips were down MLA 
members still knew how to get in and 
fight. Letters and telegrams poured into 
the Governor from librarians, trustees 
and patrons asking him to veto the bill 
and telling him what the legislation 
would mean to their libraries. We were 
so politically effective that the bill in- 
stead of being called the bicycle bill 
became known in the legislature as the 
“librarian’s bicycle bill”. Mr. Tripp 
asked Mary Mitchell to turn off the 
pressure, that he was flooded with tele- 
grams. However, when MLA goes to 
work you can’t turn off the pressure and 
Mr. Tripp was observed the night that 
the legislature adjourned with an arm- 
ful of telegrams on the “librarian’s 
bicycle bill”. The legislature made no 
effort to override the veto. 

I think that we have learned a great 
deal this past year about working with 
citizens through community councils in 
areas where we hoped to develop libra- 
ries. Two of the most effective partici- 
pants in our Appropriations Committee 
Hearing were Mrs. Molly Sabowski of 
Traverse City, and Mr. Edward Perl- 
berg of Standish, editor of the Arenac 
Independent. You will hear more about 
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what we have learned in this area of 
how to effectively work in a community 
to prepare it for library development at 
the meeting scheduled for tomorrow 
afternoon at 2:30 p.m. 

The MICHIGAN LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION is showing maturity in 
another field. Last year Ruth Warncke, 
who was then president of MLA ap- 
pointed a committee headed by Dorothy 
Hagerman to develop a Statement of 
Belief. The committee met and pre- 
sented a preliminary report at the 
Council meeting in December. It was 
decided at that time to use the State- 
ment of Belief as the theme for the 
District Meetings which were held this 
spring. Many good ideas were con- 
tributed at the District Meetings and 
after several meetings of the committee 
it is ready at this Conference to present 
its report. A copy of the Statement 
which will be presented for your ap- 
proval on Friday morning is included 
in the envelope that you received when 
you registered. 

Library history was made in Mich- 
igan this year. Last spring the citizens 
of Arenac County voted to tax them- 
selves for the support of a public 
library. The lfosco-Arenac Regional 
Library was born. This is Michigan’s 
first regional library. We hope it will 
be one of many. 

As to the work of the other com- 
mittees the reports in the October Mich- 
igan Librarian and on Friday morning 
of this week will speak for themselves. 
At present I am very excited about our 
plans for the establishment of informa- 
tion centers around the state, and for 
the Community Education project to be 
carried on in Muskegon this coming 
year. 

This is a working organization. In 
addition to the ten members of the 
executive board we have 160 com- 
mittee members, 27 section officers, and 
40 district officers. This is a total of 
237 working members. This does not 
include the people who have served on 
district and section committees. 

When MLA was founded in 1891 
under the presidency of Henry Utley 
of Detroit only 37 persons registered 
at the first meeting and they represented 
22 libraries. Today we have close to 
1500 members in MLA and are ex- 
pecting over 600 persons to register for 
this Conference. In 1891 Miss Waldo 


of Jackson spoke on the ethics of the 
library profession and Mr. Morgan, a 
trustee of Coldwater “showed by sta- 
tistics” that a large proportion of 
children leave school before reaching 
the graduating class and that the number 
who are able to enter a university is 
very small, and urged the necessity of 
making libraries a means of higher 
education to the masses of people”. 
Today although we have a larger num- 
ber graduating from high school and 
entering the universities we are still 
concerned with the problem of the 
“drop out”. We are making some 
progress in this field, I believe. 

This year’s program has been planned 
with an emphasis on the social problems 
of the day and how they affect the 
library. Today we discussed the “drop 
out”, the aged, and the mentally ill; To- 
morrow we will discuss the problems 
associated with automation and will 
hear Dr. Commager talk about the role 
of the library in a free society. Friday 
we will hear about the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, the role of the 
library in combating juvenile delin- 
quency, and a talk on the current trends 
in modern literature. Saturday morn- 
ing Bill Chait will moderate a panel 
that will attempt to evaluate the con- 
ference program and at the luncheon 
Dr. Orville Linck will discuss the sub- 
ject of spotting the author’s bias. This 
subject of recognizing propaganda 
should be one in which we are all 
interested and should be of value to 
all of us. 

A Conference should not be all for- 
mal meetings so I hope you will find 
time for curbstone conferences, to see 
the exhibits and to renew your acquaint- 
ances with the exhibitors and for good 
fellowship. I intend to have a good 
time at the Conference. I hope that 
you will also. 
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Wuen the fifth, and last, general 
session of M.L.A. was planned for 
October 29 it was given the above 
title, and subtitled, “A Critical Evalua- 
tion of the 1955 Conference.” Its pur- 
pose was to be to review all the pre- 
ceding meetings so that those attending 
the Saturday morning session would be 
able to catch up on anything they’d 
missed and so that the planning of 
next year’s conference could be based 
on this year’s successes. Mr. Chait, 
M.L.A’s incoming President, asked a 
number of newcomers to the state to 
participate, thinking they would have 
a fresh viewpoint, or at least a more 
objective one than could be expected 
from those who are accustomed to at- 
tending M.L.A. meetings. But he found 
that few newcomers were able to get 
to the conference, and especially not on 
Saturday morning. So he had to fall 
back on some old friends who appear 
at M.L.A. each year. One new person, 
Mrs. Callie Plummer from Kent County 
Library, and Mrs. Dorothy Markle from 
the Detroit Public Library, who was at- 
tending her second M.L.A. conference, 
were effective additions, 

Mr. CHAIT, moderating the panel in- 

cluding eight other librarians and one 
trustee, allowed three minutes for com- 
ment on each meeting, in its program 
order, with several participants covering 
more than one meeting apiece. He ex- 
perienced the first of the disappoint- 
ments he knows must come to‘ him 
during his presidency when he found 
that the 200 conference evaluation 
sheets he had prepared to distribute at 
this Saturday meeting proved to be a 
much too optimistic estimate of the 
audience. 
_ Miss ALBERTA SINGELYN of the Mich- 
igan State Library Staff started the eval- 
uation by commending the informality 
of the Adult Education Section meeting. 
She especially liked its reporting not 
only of successes but also of the failures 
we all experience ourselves, yet seldom 
hear anyone admit. 

THE County LIBRARY SECTION 
luncheon and annual business meeting 
was reported by Miss Eudocia Stratton, 
librarian of Jackson County Library. 
She described the survey of penal fines 
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Kitty Stokes 








effectively accomplished by the Section 
during the year and Mr. Chait added 
that a committee was planned for next 
year to study standards of county libra- 
ries. 

SINCE Mrs. MaARKLE helped to plan 
the Public Relations and Legislative 
Committees’ joint program, she com- 
mented on it from an inside viewpoint. 
Mr. Roy Reuther did not comply with 
the directive that he give us the benefit 
of his experience as Educational Di- 
rector of UAW-CIO in getting legisla- 
tion accomplished —rather, he re- 
sponded to his ready-made audience as 
a public relations expert should and 
aired some of his organization’s current 
problems. Senator Creighton Coleman 
parried his thrusts smoothly, however, 
and the 130 to 140 people there felt 
they had had a good demonstration of 
two-party politics in action. Mr. Chait 
pointed out that it is well for program 
planners to consider what the speaker 
will get from the meeting as well as 
what he will mean to the audience. He 
expressed gratification at the high at- 
tendance at this meeting as well as at 
the others on this first day of the con- 
ference which has usually been less 
lively. 

Miss HazeEL DeEMEYER, Order Li- 
brarian at Western Michigan College, 
reported the speech of last year’s dy- 
namic president of M.L.A., Ruth War- 
ncke, back from her new position at 
A.L.A. Headquarters as Director of 
the American Heritage Program. Ruth’s 
recurring question about a mythical 
character of concern in the program, 
“What are we doing for grandmother?”, 
brought vividly to us all the purpose of 
this promising new project in which the 
Muskegon Public Library is scheduled 
for a major role. The second speaker 
at the first general session of the con- 
ference, Secretary of State James M. 
Hare, urged librarians for the sake of 
their budgets to stick out their necks 
to the point where they could be asked, 
as his wife asks him, “What trouble 
were you in today?” Miss DeMeyer 
spoke with real appreciation of his 
publicity-getting ability since she had 
recently had occasion to clip all the 
articles on speed limits for safe driving 
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he’s had in the Kalamazoo Gazette in 
the last few weeks! 

THE WELCOME cider, coffee and 
doughnuts at the reception that ended 
Wednesday’s activities weren’t able to 
keep the Committee on Relations with 
Publishers from going off early to bed 
to be ready for their breakfast meeting 
Thursday. Miss Singelyn reported that 
she learned from this panel of exhibitors 
and librarians that the M.L.A. confer- 
ence is financed annually by the exhibi- 
tors’ fees and she will hereafter be 
certain to make a special effort to visit 
all their displays. 

Mr. KEITH Doms, librarian of the 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, Mid- 
land and the new M.L.A. first Vice- 
President, reported the exciting Second 
General Session on Automation where 
there was nothing automatic about the 
way Governor Williams put his arm 
about our Ethel! It doesn’t show in 
the picture—too bad if you weren't 
there! (ed. note: picture in this issue 
of M. L.) And too bad if you didn’t 
get a “new lease on life about librarian- 
ship” as Mr. Doms did—he’s off to 
prepare a bibliography of articles on 
automation in his own community and 
now he’s anxious to hear management’s 
viewpoint to round out the picture 
presented by the articulate Dr. Stern 
of UAW-CIO. (Dr. Stern prepared a 
brief summary of his talk for the Dec. 
M. L.) 

THE TRUSTEE SECTION Board meet- 
ing and luncheon were reported by Mr. 
William Cummings of the Soo. (The 
mike’s cord refused to stretch to his 
end of the table, but Mrs. Ethel Ya- 
broff, our hard working President, 
rushed to the rescue from her front 
row seat!) Mr. Cummings was attend- 
ing his fourth conference and was more 
convinced than ever that the expense 
of his long trip was worthwhile. The 
sense of the meeting, that “trustees are 
important,” had made him eager to get 
more of his 1800 trustee colleagues to 
join M.L.A. 


Miss STRATTON, reporting the Library 
Development Committee’s program 
meeting, complimented its chairman, 
Mr. Stanley J. Tanner, librarian of the 
Saginaw Public Library, on the way he 
established a feeling of confidence for 
his panel speakers, who discussed how 
a regional library is born. The Phillips 
66 buzz sessions that wound up the 


meeting were a bit distracting—though 
questions were evolved by this device, 
some of the impact of what was being 
said was lost in the confusion. 

THE COLLEGE SECTION luncheon and 
tour of the new library building at 
Michigan State University and the Lan- 
sing Public Library’s tea were men- 
tioned briefly by Mr. Chait, the first 
with the suggestion that everybody go 
out to East Lansing and look, too, and 
the second with the admiring criticism 
that it was too crowded—‘“Everybody 
went” to see the interesting group of 
Michigan authors Miss Summers had 
on hand, in person! 

Mrs. DoroTHY HAGERMAN, of the 
University of Michigan Extension Li- 
brary at Grand Rapids, reported on Dr. 
Commager’s banquet speech. Mr. Chait 
commented that in spite of its interest 
it was too long—over an hour—but 
that you couldn’t shut off a man who 
had come 800 miles just for this! Next 
time perhaps forewarning will help. 

THE THIRD GENERAL SESSION con- 
vinced Mr. Doms that he must read 
his October Michigan Librarian when 
he gets home—the committee reports 
given Friday morning were printed 
there in advance. He considered the 
Statement of Belief prepared by Mrs. 
Hagerman’s committee a wonderful 
directive for future M.L.A. Executive 
Boards, and the new Legislative Chair- 
man, Mr. Robert Armstrong, librarian 
of the Detroit Public Library’s Munici- 
pal Reference branch, gave some advice 
he intends to follow, “Go on home and 
get acquainted with your legislators.” 

THE REFERENCE SECTION luncheon 
was reported by the newest panel mem- 
ber, Mrs. Plummer, who professed her- 
self a thwarted reference librarian, de- 
flected into children’s work. She was 
discouraged by the long wait for the 
food and was beginning to think she 
shouldn’t have let herself be talked into 
attending, but the speaker, Dr. Gomberg 
from the University of Michigan Phoe- 
nix Project, fascinated her with his 
story of what peacetime atomic energy 
can and will do. She. was also pleased 
to find the Section’s business meeting 
very brief! 

Miss MABEL GRANNIS of the State 
Library reported the luncheon meeting 
of the Michigan Regional Group of 
Catalogers where Mrs. Orcena Mahoney 
Peterson from the A.L.A. Headquarters 
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Stail spoke of the exciting developments 
in cataloging over the country. A pilot 
project on catalog use is being con- 
ducted in the New York Area with Dr. 
Sidney L. Tacleson of the Brooklyn 
Public Library as director while on the 
west coast two county libraries are 
experimenting with book catalogs 
printed by IBM machines with new 
classification schemes developed by 
people in the documentation field. Mr. 
Chait commented that from the look 
on several faces in the Saturday morn- 
ing audience he was sure that this part 
of the evaluation program had found 
its mark—some of those who had not 
been at the Friday luncheon were much 
interested to hear of these new cata- 
loging experiments. 


A Capacity Crowp of between 150 
and 170 was reported in attendance at 
the 2:30 Friday afternoon meeting by 
Mrs. Markle—Mr. Chait couldn’t find 
aseat! The attendance was particularly 
gratifying because this was a meeting 
devoted to books with a speaker from 
the English Department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Dr. Donald Pearce. 
He made the particular points that 
people no longer read fiction because 
life has become more exciting than the 
novelist’s imagined tales and that psy- 
chologists and sociologists today have 
made the novelist who used to be a 
leader in these fields seem an amateur. 


Miss DEMEYER reported that inter- 
esting as the 4:15 Friday demonstration 
of the Detroit Public Library’s book 
selection process was, the time was too 
late and the chairs too uncomfortable 
after a day’s sitting to give the audience 
the impact they might have expected. 
Mrs. Markle amended Miss DeMeyer’s 
statement, that only Branch and Assist- 
ant Branch Librarians participated in 
book selection committee work, to in- 
clude any branch staff members except 
those who were very new in the system. 
Mr. Chait commented that Mrs. Mar- 
kle’s remarks indicated again the worth 
of such an evaluation meeting where 
wrong impressions could be corrected. 


THE WinoupP of the session was left 
to enthusiastic Mrs. Plummer who re- 
ported that the Fourth General Session 
speaker, Dr. Sharp, was as good as 
she’d been told he was by people who'd 
heard him at A.L.A. in Philadelphia 


last summer. But she wistfully wondered 
where in a library meeting was the 7th 
inning stretch. She had found the con- 
ference delightful otherwise, from the 
exhibits to the sharing of common prob- 
lems with people in her Section, and 
she’s determined that never after this 
will she have to be urged to attend a 
library meeting—‘They’re going to have 
to let me come!” 


Thank You 


The Michigan Library Association is 
most appreciative of the time and fine 
work contributed by the following 
people. Their efforts made possible the 
exciting, interesting 1955 Conference 
and the smooth running of it. Con- 
ference chairman, Francis X. Scannell, 
Michigan State Library and Mrs. Ethel 
Yabroff for the excellent program plan- 
ning and operation; Local arrangements 
chairman Mrs. Fannie Noonan and 
her committee consisting of Mrs. 
Madge Doty, Lansing Public Li- 
brary, Mrs. Rachel Fenske, Ingham 
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County Library, Mrs. Dorothy Hager- 
man, Grand Rapids; Exhibits chairman 
Norman Bunker, Ingham County Li- 
brary and his aid Miss Mabel Fulton, 
Michigan State Library; Hospitality 
chairman Miss Margaret Keefe and her 
committee Mrs. Nancy Berkowitz, Mrs. 
Winnifred Crossley, Mrs. May Ellen 
Marsh, Mrs. Jacquie Paul and Miss 
Elinor Yungmeyer, all of Michigan State 
Library; Registration chairman Miss 
Virginia Alexander, Michigan State Li- 
brary and her assistants Mrs. Lucille 
Dyer, Lansing Public Library, Richard 
Chapin, Michigan State University Li- 
brary; Tickets chairman, Mrs. Beulah 
Bock, Mrs. Marjorie Michael, Mrs. 
Marie Scanlan, Mrs. Janice Cronk, Miss 
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Janis Doll, Mrs. Rhoda Ritter, Miss 
Joan Lennon, of the Lansing Public 
Library, Miss Gertrude Hale, East Lan- 
sing Public Library, Miss Cora Lindow 
and Mrs. Althea Hogan, Michigan State 
Library, and Merrill Jones, Michigan 
State University Library; Advisor Mrs, 
Kathleen Stebbins, Detroit, Publicity 
Mrs. Evelyn Tintera; /nformation chair- 
man, Miss Mary Armstrong, assisted by 
Mrs. Lucille Farmer, Mrs. Ruth Lyman 
and Miss Gail Curtis, Michigan State 
Library and Miss Helen Harris, Michi- 
gan Dept. of Health Library and last 
but certainly not least, Conference treas- 
urer, John Lorenz, Michigan State Li- 
brary. 


Speakers Had to Say 


(SUMMARIES) 


Esther Middlewood 


GWINIFRED BIBBY 

The speaker for the meeting, of the 
Hospital Library Section, Miss Esther 
Middlewood, Director of the Michigan 
Department of Mental Health, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate, a former 
school teacher and one whose specialty 
was Parent—Child relationships, dy- 
namically presented “Challenge of Men- 
tal Health.” 

Miss Middlewood first gave pertinent 
facts concerning the prevalence of men- 
tal illness. She next cautioned against 
the misdirected over-use of so called 
experts in the field of Mental Health 
as noticeable in magazine articles, news- 
paper stories, even TV skits, “all feed- 
ing On a surge of interest” in psychi- 
atric areas. 

Miss Middlewood asserted that the 
real task of all groups interested in 
Mental Health should be: 

1. Dissemination of the true facts 

about Mental Health. 

2. A gaining of knowledge of how 
people came to be as they are. 

3. A greater understanding of child- 
hood for many “sick” problems 
are merely “childlikeness”. 

4. To provide those activities in our 
communities that induce good 
Mental Health. 

5. To modify the procedures of Pro- 
fessional People who work with 
people. 

6. To broaden the field of training 


for legislation themselves. Unusual 
of professionals in the psychiatric 
field. 

“Such is the challenge” stated Miss 
Middlewood, “and Librarians should 
share in meeting it.” 

Roy Reuther — 

Senator Creighton Coleman 
Mary MITCHELL 

Mr. Roy Reuther, administrative as- 
sistant to the president of the UAW- 
CIO and head of political action, 
stressed the important role that libraries 
have in creating an informed public 
which is necessary for the legislative 
process. Even though there is almost 
an unlimited amount of press, radio 
and TV coverage available for presi- 
dential elections, the results, ie., (62% 
of registered voters, voting) are most 
disappointing. Libraries, in order to 
build an understanding of their pro- 
grams, activities, and problems must 
get more information to the public. 
Newspapers and trade journals have 
more space to give to library and school 
activities. It was suggested that periodic 
reports of library activities be sent to 
representative organizations and indi- 
viduals in the community. 

Senator Creighton Coleman, from the 
9th District gave an insight into the 
legislative process, most specifically the 
appropriation process. The origination 
of bills was explained; i.e., individuals 
and interest groups bring bills to legis- 
lators, and legislators find specific needs 
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measures may have to be taken to sev- 
eral legislators before one of them will 
accept them for introduction. Senator 
Coleman stressed that legislators warm- 
ly welcome visits and requests from 
their constituents. A well-written letter 
explaining needs or desires is far more 
effective than form cards sent in quan- 
tity. Legislators are state officials first 
and local officials second. The complex 
and numerous problems which must be 
dealt with in Michigan government 
would warrant a full time legislature. 
It would be best if appropriation mat- 
ters could be heard as early as Decem- 
ber Ist as the time schedule now is too 
short. 

The meeting was well attended and 
group participation and interest was 
high. 

Ruth Warncke — 

Secretary of State James Hare 

MURIEL FULLER 

Because the theme of the first day’s 
program of the 65th MLA Conference 
was Adult Education, two well-qualified 
persons were selected to speak at the 
first general session Wednesday evening. 

Ruth Warncke, director of the ALA 
Library-Community Project, answered 
the question, “Whose Library—Whose 
Community?” ° 

Miss Warncke pointed out the fact 
that a library cannot have an adult edu- 
cation program without a good collec- 
tion, good staff, and strong philosophy 
of service to adults. The program should 
be based on the educational needs of 
the community discovered through a 
community self study. For years hbra- 
rians have talked about basing their 
services on the needs of the community 
but have not had specific tools and tech- 
niques for discovering the needs. 

With funds provided by the Fund for 
Adult Education, the American Library 
Association has set up four state proj- 
ects to find out how to discover the 
educational needs of adults. There will 
be four pilot libraries—a regional in 
Tennessee, a county in Maryland, a 
small city in Kansas, and Muskegon, an 
industrial city in Michigan. 

In each community, the library, with 
the aid of a citizens’ committee, will try 
to look at the average man and discover 
his developmental and social needs in a 
complex and changing society. A study 
of the existing resources in adult educa- 
tion will also be made and then what- 
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ever “gaps” are found will be filled by 
the library or whatever other agencies 
or organizations are best qualified to 
fill them. 

Miss Warncke asked, “What does 
your community do about grand- 
mother?” to point out one group whose 
needs may not be met by the materials 
and programs of the library and the 
organizations in the community. 

Statewide programs for librarians to 
help them meet their needs in providing 
adult education services through their 
libraries will be the other aspects of the 
program. 

Miss Warncke stated that perhaps 
nothing startling will come out of all 
the activities and many libraries will not 
be able to go beyond a refocusing of 
their services to make the best use of 
all their resources, but the pilot libraries 
hope to be able to test the assumption, 
“If we provide for people’s needs, we’ll 
not have to worry about support.” They 
will have developed methods of discov- 
ering the needs of the adults of the com- 
munity and then provided the best 
means of filling them. 

Secretary of State James Hare ad- 
dressed the audience on the subject, 
“The Libraries in the Educational Pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Hare compared the difficulties 
libraries face in getting increased tax 
appropriations with the problems pres- 
ent in the whole educational program. 
He said that in the next five years 
55,000 new teachers will be needed in 
Michigan schools, an increase of 
$50,000,000 in state aid will be neces- 
sary to meet increased salary costs and 
a $125,000,000 capital costs program 
for college expansion is being con- 
sidered. 

He pointed out that the state faces 
in the next 10-12 years a basic sociologi- 
cal problem that has not occurred in 
the last 102 years. “The average fam- 
ily size will be larger and the average 
per capita family income will be lower,” 
Hare predicted. 

To avoid a “starvation diet” for li- 
braries, Mr. Hare recommended that 
librarians become vigilant lobbyists for 
their cause. Good lobbyists know every 
legislator as well as they know their 
next door neighbors, and so should 
librarians know their own legislators. 

Libraries will be successful in gain- 
ing support for their programs if they 
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“make common cause” with education 
instead of competing for the tax dollar. 
Only by using modern advertising tech- 
niques and pouring out a steady stream 
of publicity will libraries create a de- 
mand for their services and so have the 
support they need. At the end of his 
address, Mr. Hare again repeated his 
advice to each person, “Every one of 
you present must become a lobbyist for 
libraries.” 

Dr. Henry Steele Commager 

DoroTHY HAGERMAN 

The important role of the library in 
matters of freedom and censorship was 
dramatically presented to Michigan li- 
brarians by Dr. Henry Steele Commager 
at the Conference Banquet on October 
27th. 

Libraries in America provide educa- 
tion for democracy and humane living 
as well. He praised particularly the easy 
accessibility of libraries in this country 
in contrast to libraries abroad. 

Today their position is increasingly 
important and also increasingly difficult. 
Although Dr. Commager recognized a 
natural ambiguity in the following state- 
ment, he stressed the fact that libraries 
have an obligation: 

1. To give the community what it 

wants. 

2. To truth and the advancement of 

knowledge. 

In this respect he pointed out par- 
ticularly that censorship can be indirect, 
as for example, the failure to buy or to 
advertise certain books. He feels that 
we, as librarians, must face up to all 
the problems in this regard, we must 
meet and not evade them. 

People have the right to censor, but 
if they are to survive, they’d better not, 
as it is a basic necessity in a democracy 
that all channels of communication be 
kept open. The role of the library is 
crucial—only the church can match it 
in power. 

Here Dr. Commager made a rather 
amusing interjection, which pointed up 
the subject of censorship. It is not nec- 
essary to burn books, just let one gen- 
eration go by, and the same result has 
been accomplished! 

What happens, he asked, when free- 
dom of communication is restrained? 
The spoken word, books, magazines, 
newspapers—communication in all 
forms? If we apply freedom of the 
press to the whole body of writing, then 


truth is discovered and error exposed. 

His next discussion concerned the 
special problem of censorship of text- 
books—all of this affects our children 
vitally. We expect our schools to en- 
courage experimentation—he spoke of 
America itself as the greatest of experi- 
ments—our government, our economy, 
our educational system, even our 
churches and our philosophy. Above 
all, he stressed the importance of en- 
couraging our scientists, for if we create 
a climate of opinion in which scientists 
fear to be experimental, or bold, or 
original, we will end with scientists who 
are incompetent. What happens to our 
children, he asked, in all this censorship 
of education, and replied with emphasis 
that we must accustom our young to 
think critically and to become used to 
controversy. Why shield them? 

There are many different forms of 
censorship, movies, theatre, radio, etc., 
and many forces blocking our channels 
of communication. There is also in- 
ternal censorship by government de- 
partments, who decide what people 
have the right to know. The great 
danger is the elimination, from all 
fields, of the people who have ideas, 
and whose ideas lead to progress. 

Dr. Commager spoke of several 
forms of pressure and security regula- 
tions prevalent at the present time: 


1. Pressures on our _ universities, 
which curtail the rights of aca- 
demic freedom. 

2. Critical judgments on founda- 
tions, churches, hospitals, etc. 

3. Conduct of foreign affairs, result- 
ing in the weakening of our dip- 
lomatic service, by removing 
trained, qualified and brilliant 
men from posts in foreign service, 
where their judgment, knowledge 
of the people, language and cus- 
toms, made them invaluable. 

Dr. Commager asked the question, 
what would happen if all our commu- 
nity groups ceased to exist? His reply, 
anything that strikes at our voluntary 
organizations, strikes at the very basis 
of the strength of our country. The 
quickest way to dry up democracy 
would be to tell the people in America 
that they should not join organizations! 

A big task confronts librarians and 
educators—if our society is to survive 
we must draw on all our resources. Our 
real strength and security lies in a sense 
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of freedom and justice, which animates 
all our people. There is a great threat 
in secrecy and nothing is gained. The 
present generation has a wonderful ca- 
pacity to learn. No other society has 
created libraries and an _ educational 
system which is better, hence our re- 
sponsibility to sustain these should be 
greater. Dr. Commager concluded with 
these words, the secret of happiness is 
freedom and the secret of freedom is a 
great heart. 


Dr. Henry Gomberg 
HERBERT MUTSCHLER 

We are on the threshold of wondrous 
things. The world is about to launch 
itself into a new technological era. With 
a survey of the present status of atomic 
power and the promise it holds for 
peaceful uses, Dr. Henry J. Gomberg, 
Assistant Director of the University of 
Michigan Phoenix Project, gave Con- 
ference Librarians a peek at what can 
be expected. 

Dr. Gomberg attended the Geneva 
Conference this past summer. He was 
one of about 180 scientists and 1400 
delegates from throughout the world 
including representatives from behind 
the tron Curtain. Little new informa- 
tion came out of this Conference of 
scientists arranged for by politicians. 
But a free interchange of ideas on the 
peacetime development of nuclear 
power did occur with a new sense of 
respect for each other’s work. The lines 
of communication were set up again 
even though security areas on all sides 
remained taboo. 

In speaking of the future uses of the 
atom, Dr. Gomberg stressed the need 
for the discovery of new sources of 
energy. At the present rate of use, we 
have approximately a 100 years supply 
of energy materials left. We are ap- 
proaching a period when the use of in- 
animate materials will take the place of 
man power to get things done. The 
power inherent in an atom of uranium 
is tremendous. The ratio of energy 
released in a split atom is 200,000,000 
electron volts as compared with pre- 
vious releases of one (1) electron volt. 
It is equal to the energy in 20,000 tons 
of coal. Our source of energy is in- 
creased by a factor of about twenty-five 
with the availability of known uranium 
supplies alone. Nuclear energy from 
eg materials will likely become avail- 
able. 
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In addition to the utilization of nu- 
clear energy to develop power with 
which to make life ever easier and more 
fruitful many new and exciting uses 
have already been found for this force 
heretofore considered in the main as 
destructive. A new means of food 
preservation appears possible. Potatoes 
can be kept from sprouting through the 
application of nuclear irradiation. Meat 
will not spoil for a considerable length 
of time. A momentous advance in dis- 
ease control appears on the horizon. 
Parasites may be killed, kept from grow- 
ing to maturity, or prevented from mul- 
tiplying, all with varying degrees of 
irradiation. Atomic materials are use- 
ful as tracers in following bodily proc- 
esses. Insecticides, plastics, and a seem- 
ingly endless list of products can be 
manufactured by atomic radiation. Such 
as these are the result of exploration 
into the mysterious. 

As one guest remarked, “I never 
knew that the complexities of atomic 
energy could be explained by an expert 
and yet be understood by the average 
person.” We heard about the future 
from a man who was able to speak 
about all its wonders in the language 
of today. 


Mrs. Orcena Mahoney Peterson 
EDITH PHILLIPS 

In her address, “Catalogers Have an 
Exciting Future,’ Mrs. Orcena Ma- 
honey Peterson described many devel- 
opments in the cataloging field which 
indicate change and experimentation. 

One of these concerns the Catalog 
Code revision being carried on by a 
committee of the DCC-ALA. In that 
work it became apparent that further 
study of the use of the card catalog was 
necessary. To that end, a study of 
catalog use is being carried on in 30 
libraries of all types in the New York 
City area. It is hoped that the results 
will produce useful information, not 
only on rules of entry, but also on 
descriptive cataloging. 

Another committee of DCC has or- 
ganized a group of catalogers and Ori- 
ental specialists to formulate uniform 
rules for cataloging in Chinese, Japan- 
ese and Korean characters. 

Studies of technical processing in 
large research libraries have been car- 
ried on recently with the zesults pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Journal 
of Cataloging and Classification. The 


possibilities and problems of centralized 
processing is also being studied. Some 
places where this is carried on are Mis- 
souri, Georgia, and the Watertown 
Regional Library Service Center. 

Other new developments Mrs. Peter- 
son described are the printed catalogs 
found on the Pacific coast. These have 
been made using IBM punched cards. 
A pioneer in this development was King 
County Library, Seattle, where these 
catalogs have met the need of furnish- 
ing catalogs for small, changing branch 
collections often serviced by untrained 
people. A new printed catalog is sent 
each library every eight weeks and the 
old catalog destroyed. The IBM ma- 
chine also makes the book cards and 
pockets and a location file at headquar- 
ters. Los Angeles County Library also 
uses IBM catalogs with the purpose of 
furnishing a catalog of the complete 
holdings of the system for each branch, 
with a shelf list indicating the branch 
holdings. 

Documentation and coordinate index- 
ing are other recent developments in 
organizing materials which may have 
special effect in the field of highly tech- 
nical information. Here, special classi- 
fications and subject headings are being 
called for. The use of machine-con- 
trolled records is being experimented 
with the Documentation Center at West- 
ern Reserve University. 

All of these are among the reasons 
why it appears that the future of cata- 
loging has possibilities. 


IMPLICATIONS OF AUTOMATION* 
JAMES STERN 
*A digest of an address given at the 
Michigan Library Association Confer- 
ence, Lansing, Michigan, October 27, 
1955. 
The task of assessing the social sig- 
nificance of automation is truly a chal- 
lenging one and a most difficult one. 
Personally, I am convinced that life in 
America in the next decades will 
undergo drastic changes. I believe that 
we are at the outset of a revolution in 
patterns of life. 


What is Automation? 

Automation is more than invention. 
It is the widespread acceptance and 
usage of the basic principles of auto- 
matic operation and control. When 
applied to the startling advances in basic 
human knowledge, automation trans- 
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forms industrial and commercial life. 
In the past, machine power replaced 
human muscle power. Today, mechan- 
ical judgment replaces human judgment. 
We have built machines that see, hear 
and feel. We have constructed ma- 
chines that profit by experience. These 
machines have memory units and in 
effect can be said to learh. Machines 
inspect, reject or accept the products 
they are turning out and in many cases 
correct the errors they make. 

Significant shifts in the number, loca- 
tion and nature of jobs will accompany 
the introduction of automated facilities. 
Many occupational opportunities will be 
curtailed or eliminated; new ones will 
be created. A general upgrading of 
skills mixed with some job dilution is 
anticipated. 

For perhaps the first time in the his- 
tory of man we have reached the stage 
where our scientific prowess has pro- 
vided the tools for the abolition of 
poverty and scarcity. The challenge of 
automation is clear. Can we match 
our scientific progress with comprehen- 
sive, carefully thought out social poli- 
cies? 

Automation and Full Employment 

The major problem to be faced is the 
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maintenance of full employment within 
the context of an expanding economy. 
The rapid acceleration of productivity 
associated with automation requires that 
greater attention be given to this task. 

In the past, our economy has ex- 
panded its output at an average rate 
of approximately 2% to 3%. Today, 
automation has given rise to a situation 
in which productivity appears to be 
increasing at approximately twice the 
historic rate. For example, productivity 
in industry increased more than 5% 
between November 1953 and November 
1954. 


No one objects to increased produc- 
tivity but increased productivity without 
increased overall production is a clear- 
cut formula for depression. Total in- 
dustrial output was exactly the same in 
November '54 as in November ’53. The 
5% increase in productivity meant that 
approximately 1 million of the 17 mil- 
lion industrial employees lost their jobs 
during that year.' The same volume 
of goods was turned out by fewer 
workers while at the same time, the 
number of job seekers increased by 1% 
because of population growth. 

Government reports indicate that the 
doubling of our traditional rate of pro- 
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ductivity increase is likely to continue. 
This one fact alone has significant con- 
sequences for all of us. We can use 
this increased productivity to provide 
substantially higher standards of living 
and increased leisure, or we can fail 
to maintain an expanding and fully 
employed economy. We must surmount 
this first challenge or the social impli- 
cations of automation will be summar- 
ized in the form of surplus goods going 
to waste while unemployed people go 
hungry. 


Industrial Structure of our 
Economy 


Automation gives rise to the forced 
draft obsolescence of our industrial 
structure and accelerates the replace- 
ment of plant and equipment by new, 
different, dispersed and decentralized 
facilities. The enormous increase in 
productivity and in potential output 
per plant, the high cost of automation 
equipment and the extensive research 
and planning which precede its adop- 
tion give the giant corporation an 
enormous advantage over smaller com- 
petitors and supplier firms. 

Vertical and horizontal integration 
will be accelerated. Fewer firms will 
be able to compete successfully in any 
market because of the increased output 
per firm. Fewer supplier firms will be 
needed as automation enables the large 
corporations to turn out their own 
supplies in facilities that otherwise 
would not be utilized fully. 

Developments in the last twelve 
months demonstrate clearly that we 
must re-examine our public policy in 
regard to the concentration of economic 
power. Either we must regulate the 
big corporations more vigorously, or we 
must divide them into parts which, 
although still technologically efficient, 
are no longer a clear and present danger 
to economic democracy. 


Working Life 


Most students of technological change 
are convinced that we are on the thres- 
hold of significant and extensive changes 
in the nature of office and factory jobs. 
Machines will do all of the repetitive, 
simple jobs. People will have to be 
trained to become masters of the ma- 
chines. Vocational training in the tra- 
ditional sense must be re-examined; 
curricula must be revised and modern- 


ized. But training actually will not be 
available to people unless provisions 
are made for income maintenance dur- 
ing training and for financial assistance 
where necessary, to enable trained 
people to relocate where new jobs exist. 

In addition to the vocational training 
that automation makes more pressing, 
our entire educational system must be 
re-oriented. In ten years, a continua- 
tion of the increased productivity asso- 
ciated with automation will make pos- 
sible, for example, a four-day week, a 
20% increase in per capita income, 
and a change in our labor force partici- 
pation rates, allowing older people who 
wish to, to retire earlier on adequate 
pensions, and allowing younger people 
to stay in school longer to receive the 
training required in our society of 
tomorrow. It is true that we could 
take the increased wealth we generate 
through automation solely in the form 
of goods and services, and thereby 
almost double our standard of living. 
Historically, however, we have chosen 
increased leisure along with a higher 
standard of living. 


Recreational, cultural and educational 
facilities are already overcrowded. An 
increase in leisure time would require 
an immediate, large scale expansion uf 
these facilities. Pensions must be in- 
creased also or retirement will not 
truly provide leisure. Leisure time with- 
out the economic resources, adequate 
physical facilities, and a positive social 
orientation will be meaningless. We 
must strive to create the framework so 
that all people can have a satisfactory 
life based upon the successful use of 
leisure time as well as job opportunities 
at the upper limits of individual compe- 
tence. 


The union favors the intelligent use 
of automation because it offers America 
and the world a remarkable chance to 
increase living standards. The UAW 
believes, furthermore, that it would be 
socially irresponsible and morally un- 
forgivable if some of this new abun- 
dance that automation makes possible, 
is not devoted to the smoothing of the 
transition for the people directly af- 
fected. Those groups which say that 
the UAW opposes automation cite our 
efforts to minimize the disruption that 
may accompany the widespread instal- 
lation of automation. However, to label 
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as anti-progress, those in society who 
yoice a legitimate concern with the 
socially undesirable by-products of rapid 
change is in actuality an effort to shut 
one’s eyes to the problems that histori- 
cally accompany rapid strides to new 
and higher plateaus of human satisfac- 
tion and economic well being. 

The problems of automation should 
not be underestimated. Some of them 
can be solved across the bargaining 
table by unions and management but 
all of us have a responsibility. Govern- 
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ment, for example, will have a major ¢ 


responsibility for the expansion of the 
school system, the handling of the 
problem of the growth of economic 
concentration, the maintenance of full 
employment, the expansion of public 
facilities for re-training, education and 
recreation. 

There are many challenges for li- 
brarians. You can help people become 
aware of the potentialities of automa- 
tion and the pitfalls we must avoid. 
Educational films are available such as 
the one on automation done by CBS 
on its program “The Search”. Deep 
in the stacks of our libraries are the 
valuable reports of the National Re- 
sources Committee. Many of you are 
now receiving the recent testimony be- 
fore Congress on the impact of automa- 
tion. Make an interesting display in 
your library of these materials and 
people will read them. Invite speakers 
to present their views on automation as 
was done recently at the Detroit Public 
Library. If people become aware of 
the problems that must be solved before 
we can honestly say we will enter into 
a new age in a humane and orderly 
fashion, people will solve them. Apathy 
and ignorance go hand in hand. Infor- 
mation leads to action. To the extent 
that you and all. other citizens rise to 
the challenge of matching our technical 
“know-how” with equally intelligent 
social “know why”, we can, to the 
same extent, usher in, with a minimum 
of pain, a new era of human well-being. 


‘The Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production was 132% in 
Nov. ’53 and Nov. ’54 (not adjusted 
seasonally). Dept. of Commerce and 
Dept. of Labor releases showed in- 
dustrial employment down during this 
Period from 16,988,000 to 16,107,000. 
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Dr. Donald Pearce 


HaRRIET HANSEN 

To draw a sketchy parallelism be- 
tween painting and writing Dr. Pearce 
used the rear vision mirror to give per- 
spective in painting. Giotto brought the 
intrusion Of the artist into painting. 
Velasquez used color cards; Cézanne 
used the experience of seeing; and 
Picasso employed painting to express 
ideas. In 600 years of writing in Eng- 
lish a graph shows three decided heaves. 
The Elizabethian heave, the 18th cen- 
tury heave followed by the 19th century 
trough which showed the isolation of 
man from man, the 1900-1914 heave 
of Ford Maddox Ford, T. S. Eliot, & 
Ezra Pound (the link). The “vortex” 
of this heave was Hume. W2 are still 
gliding on this conscious heave which 
was derailed by World War I. 

To follow the novel one must go 
from Meredith via Paris. With irony 
Flaubert and Stendahi developed tech- 
niques of quick associations so im- 
portant that Pound made Joyce learn 
Flaubert’s techniques. 

To show the modern novel is in a 
very bad way, Dr. Pearce quoted Lionel 
Trilling’s “Modern Wasteland” on four 
points. 1. Sociology and psychology as 
sciences are so far advanced that the 
novelist is not able to compete. 2. The 
techniques of communications are so 
slick that the novel is very dull in con- 
trast. 3. The external world is so ex- 
citing. 4. People are no longer able to 
read as they could. The novel is middle 
class and “thingey”. Literary forms 
have ceased as the society that fed them 
ceased, i.e., the epic, the saga. In 1922 
T. S. Eliot said in The Wasteland, “We 
are short of water.” Who is irrigating 
our wasteland? The “hard boiled school 
of writers”, James T. Farrell, Chandler, 
and John Ross MacDonald. 

To aid life in the wasteland as a 
form of opium are the detective story 
and science fiction; neither of which are 
offered in academic courses. The satir- 
ical form of science fiction will take a 
place in writing forms. The detective 
story has as classical a form as the 
Greek play. The detective story de- 
mands “craftsmanship.” 

Where is the future of the American 
Novel. The novel is where the drama 
was before Shakespeare picked it up. 
“We are living in a world in which ‘who 
done it?’ touches us all, and Forces us 


to see our guilt.” The 20’s is the decade 
of cynicism; the 30’s the decade of 
Marxism; the 40’s the decade of crisis; 
What is this decade producing? It is 
producing revivals in the paperback 
boom. James T. Farrell says, “This is 
the decade that we break through.” 


Dr. E. Preston Sharp 
JEAN TAYLOR 

People who work with children, said 
Dr. E. Preston Sharp at the Friday 
evening meeting of the Michigan Li- 
brary Association Conference, should 
never lose faith or confidence. No one 
can tell when he may leave a spark or 
plant a seed. 

Dr. Sharp, Executive Director of the 
Youth Study Center of the Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia, has had wide 
experience in the correctional field. 

Too many parents, he charged, worry 
about their children to the point that 
they fail to really enjoy them or get 
fun from them. 

Unlike the rugged individualism de- 
veloped by the early pioneers of this 
country there is today a danger in mass 
thinking. Too often the assumption is 
‘whatever the group approves is right.’ 

Mass media, T.V., etc. gives a pre- 
chewed type of information, continued 
Dr. Sharp and there is need for intelli- 
gent individualism. The child must learn 
to think for himself. No democracy 
can survive without an intelligent elec- 
torate. 

Reminding us that everyone reflects 
to a degree his time of birth, Dr. Sharp 
commented on the pace and competitive 
life of today. “Can you imagine,” he 
questioned, a 1920 child living in 1955? 

Adults who work with children and 
teenagers must talk their language ad- 
vised this speaker. It is important to 
know their nicknames and learn their 
slang. 

It is unfortunate, he deplored, that 
the percentage of delinquency appears 
high because crimes make news, suc- 
cesses only stories. 

Chiléren reflect the integrity or lack 
of integrity of the adults with whom 
they associate. 

Why should parents who cheat in 
small ways be surprised when a child 
does not know right from wrong? 

The Librarian must first of all have 
the confidence and respect of the child 
before he can hope to guide his read- 
ing. We go from people to things, not 
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from things to people according to this 
educator—from librarians to books and 
not from books to librarians. 

Children need security, constructive 
discipline and standards. They reflect 
the behavior of adults and catalog 
everything we do. 

No adult should work with children 
who does not radiate interest in life. 
No child, said Dr. Sharp, ever: got any 
inspiration from a dishrag. Remember 
always he warned—We do things with 
children, not for them. A careless, 
thoughtless word will often cause a scar 
for a child that never heals. 

Dr. Sharp feels that everyone who 
works with children should be aware 
of the grave yet awarding responsibility 
entailed. 

“Happiness is like perfume” he said 
in closing, “if you pour it on others you 
are likely to spill a little on yourself.” 


Dr. Orville C. Linck 
Mrs. HESTER MILLER 


Making the final address of the 1955 
Conference, Dr. Linck delivered a vig- 
orous, entertaining, and thought-pro- 
voking speech of special interest to all 
librarians charged with the responsibility 
for appraising and selecting books. His 
subject—‘‘Spotting the Author’s Bias.” 

One of our most important problems 
in estimating the worth of a book, Dr. 
Linck pointed out, is to answer the 
question—‘‘What is art and what is 
propaganda?” Answering this question 
demands objectivity and a willingness 
and ability to read dynamically—not 
statically. 

In discussing the difference between 
the work of art and the work of propa- 
ganda—the discussion to be centered in 
the field of fiction—it is necessary to 
define two terms—“Bias” and “Point-of- 
view.” Bias can be defined as a preju- 
dice or partiality on the part of the 
writer so strong as to prevent his 
achieving the balance necessary to a 
work of art. “Point-of-view” is the 
summation of an author’s values, of his 
way of looking at life. An author is 
entitled to his point-of-view and would 
carry little weight without it. 

_The propagandist-author, moved by 
his bias, writes in an organized effort to 
persuade the reader to accept the 
author’s set of values and to act upon 
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them. The artist-author presents his 
values in language of such artistic power 
that it may cause the reader to assess 
new values and to reassess old ones— 
but in a reasoned and unimpassioned 
way. Thus, while the propagandist in- 
sists upon acceptance and action from 
his audience, the artist is content if his 
creation is so wrought as to win under- 
standing and response from his readers. 
And always, the act of creation is more 
important to him than any effect 
brought about by that creation. 

The writer of propaganda is betrayed 
by the strength of his own feelings into 
inartistic creation. The urgency of his 
need to proselyte causes him to present 
his “case” too often in stark blacks and 
whites, the story peopled by characters 
who are only abstract representations 
of certain qualities of good and evil. 
Such work may exude a power out of 
its very excess, but it is not the lasting 
power of the work of art which presents 
its ideas through the life-like, valid por- 
trayal of character and situation as they 
may actually exist and as the reader 
may recognize them. 

It is not the nature of the subject 
matter which determines whether or 
not a novel is propaganda or art. Two 
novels—such as Kingsblood Royal and 
Native Son—may reflect the same be- 
liefs and protests on the part of their 
authors—yet in this case Lewis, with his 
one-dimensional characters, must be 
recognized as the propagandist, and 
Wright, with his fully-realized, human 
characterizations, as the artist. 

Speaking again of subject matter, the 
critical reader should take care to rein 
in his own bias while appraising a book. 
The fact that the author’s point-of-view 
may differ from his own does not nec- 
essarily mean that the book is “pure 
propaganda.” We should not look for 
a comforting re-affirmation of what we 
already believe but read with a willing- 
ness to examine new ideas and to re- 
examine old ones in the light of reason, 
not passion. 

The critical reader should also learn 
to read “in depth” not just on the sur- 
face. He must understand what the 
author is really doing—not what he 
may, on first glance, seem to be doing. 
A case in point was Steinbeck’s In 
Dubious Battle which, because it took 
a sympathetic look into the minds of two 
doctrinaire communists, was assumed 
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by many to be simply a pro-communist 
tract. Actually, his introduction of an 
inquiring, scientifically curious third 
character allowed him to paint a chill- 
ing picture of the monolithic, single- 
idea mind of the dedicated communist 
—a picture constituting the gravest kind 
of warning of his threat to our way of 
life. In addition to being not “simply 
propaganda” it is actually art of a high 
order. 

And this brings us to a point which 
should always be in our minds when 
considering this whole matter. That is 
that propaganda and art are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. By the power of its art 
to move and mold the minds of men, 
the greatest art may indeed be the 
greatest propaganda. Dickens in his 
time and the Grapes of Wrath in our 
own are examples of how this may 
be so. 

Concluding, Dr. Linck offered to 
leave with us a measuring device known 
as “Linck’s Handy Tool” for estimating 
the artistic worth of a book. The Tool 
goes like this—“What is the writer’s 
intent? To what extent has he achieved 
that intent? What is that achievement 
worth?” 





Muster... 


THANK You: all contributors to the De- 
cember Michigan Librarian. You did 
a “bang-up” job. (ed.) 


CONSTITUTION and by-laws amendments 
as appeared in October Michigan 
Librarian approved by membership 
at conference. MLA constitution will 
be printed in March issue. 


Diep: Mrs. Rose Polant, music cataloger 
at Detroit Public Library. 
Mrs. Arabella Pavey, Flint Public 
library hospital librarian. 


AWARDED: 1955 Staff Memorial and 
Fellowship Award of $700, Detroit 
Public Library to Mrs. Elleine Stones, 
Chief of the Burton Historical Col- 
lection. 


APPOINTED: Mrs. Arlene Hope, head 
of the Reference Dept., Flint Public 
Library, Miss Felice Kozak became 
member of the Branch Department 
staff of F.P.L. 


PUBLICATION: Contents in Advance of 
a Union List of Library Periodicals 
covering 200 titles. For more infor- 





Books 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS ... 


LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS .. . 


Magazines 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ALL PUBLICATIONS ... 


AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES... . 


— May we serve you . 


. . please! — 


THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY 
Division of the American News Company 
300-308 West Larned Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


1864 — Serving the Reading Public for Ninety-One Years — 1955 
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mation write to Box 7521, Philadel- 
phia 1, Pa. 

CuieF: of Detroit Public Library Auto- 
motive History Division, Miss Maude 
Payne succeeding Walter Conaty who 
goes into private business. 


ADVANCED STUDY: University of Florida 
offers three graduate assistantships in 
the academic year 1956-57 leading 
to master or doctoral degree in a 
subject field other than library science. 
Stipend $1200 for nine month period 
and no out-of-state tuition fees. Dead- 
line for filing formal application, 
March 31, 1956. Direct inquiries to 
Director of Libraries, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 
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adult education. Objective: improve- 
ment and advancement of leadership 
in liberal education for adults. Ap- 
proximately 20 grants being offered 
and each award will in an amount 
adequate for the recipient to ac- 
complish the program of training and 
education for which the grant is made. 
Period of grant may be as short as 
several months or as long as 12 
months. It can be part-time or full- 
time basis. For further information 
and applications write Leadership 
Training Award, The Fund for Adult 
Education, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 





FRANK ALLEN: asst. librarian, Western 
Michigan College recently published 
book “The Bookplates of. William 
Fowler Hopson” all 70 pages on two 
3 x 5 inch cards by the micro card 
method. Frank will be glad to give 
you details. 

GRANTS: being offered by the Fund for 

Adult Education to individuals for 

practical experience, university study, 

or combinations of the two, in liberal 








Deadline — March 
Michigan Librarian 


January 20 






















Contact Heckman today! 











Phone 615, North Manchester 


LIBRARY BINDING IS 


MORE rxan wacse: 


The amazing transformation that occurs when Library 
materials are bound by Heckman is like magic, but to 
accomplish this, many factors are involved. 

Thousands of dollars worth of machinery must be acquired 
and maintained. 

Adequate and safe plant facilities must be provided. 
Over 100 people must be thoroughly trained to perform 
the intricate hand processes that good book binding requires. 
The Production department must keep rigid schedules, quality work- 
manship and maintain the morale of a highly skilled plant. 


BOUND Financial structures must be sound to be able to buy raw materials 
To in large quantities, discount invoices and keep collection terms 
PLEASE liberal. 


YES, Library Binding is more than magic, dealing with Heckman 
means assurance of quality bindings and service extraordinary. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 





Ethel and the Governor (he has his arm around her) 


Who’s Who in M.L.A. 


Officers 


PRESIDENT: William Chait, Kalama- 
zoo Public Library 


VICE PRESIDENT (PRES.-ELECT): Keith 
Doms, Dow Memorial Library Mid- 
land 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT:  Taisto J. 
Niemi, Northern Michigan College 
Library Marquette (Mailing Address 
Till Feb. 10 504 South Forest St., 
Ann Arbor) 


SECRETARY: Miss Clover M. Flanders, 
University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 


TREASURER: James Sterling, Big Rapids 
Public Library 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE (PROFESSIONAL 
Group): Mrs. Dorothy T. Hager- 
man, Univ. of Michigan Extension 
Library, Grand Rapids 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE (TRUSTEE GROUP); 
William Cummings, Sault Ste. Marie 
Public Library 


Past PRESIDENT: Mrs. Ethel Yabroff, 
20123 Appoline Avenue, Detroit 


A.L.A. Counselors 


Mrs. ETHEL W. YABROFF: 20123 Ap- 
poline Avenue, Detroit (1956) 


Miss Dorotuy E. Hiatt: Macomb 
County Library, Mt. Clemens (1957) 


Mrs. Mary DAUME: Monroe County 
Library, Monroe (1958) 


Executive Secretary 


Mrs. EVELYN TINTERA: 5966 N. Hag: 
adorn Rd., East Lansing 
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Committees 


Legislative 
CHAIRMAN: 
Robert Armstrong, Detroit Public Library 1956 


AREA CORE: 

Miss Evelyn Stokes, Detroit Public Library 1956 
Herbert F. Mutschler, Hamtramck Public Library 1956-57 
Mrs. Betty R. Seifert, Grosse Pointe Public Library 1956-57 
Miss Marjorie Silver, Cass County Library, Cassopolis 1956 
Mrs. Homer L. Smith, Trustee, 919 North Michigan, Hastings. . 1956-57 
Miss Jeanette Roberts, Lenawee County Library, Adrian 1956 
Mrs. Madge R. Doty, Lansing Public Library 1956 
Mrs. Thomas Bonner, Trustee, Pinckney Community Library . . 1956-57 
Miss Alberta Massingill, Grand Rapids Public Library 1956-57 
Miss Dorothy Olmstead, Genesee County Library, Flint 1956 
Mrs. Linda Potts, Frankfort City Library 1956-57 
J. Mauritz Carlson, Trustee, Manistique Public Library 1956 
Charles Follo, Trustee, Escanaba Public Library 1956-57 


EX OFFICIO: 


Mrs. Fannie Noonan, Michigan State Library 
Mrs. Loleta Fyan, Michigan State Library 


Membership 
CHAIRMAN: 
Miss Elizabeth Von Oettingen, Detroit Public Library 1956 


AREA CORE: 


Miss Thea Collier, Book Exchange, Custer School, Detroit .... 1956 
Miss Suzanne Souder. Grosse Pointe Public Library 1956 
Miss Dorothea Butts, Willard Library, Battle Creek 1956-57 
Bernard L. Oppenneer, Kalamazoo Public Library 1956-57 
Miss Mabel Fulton, Michigan State Library 1956 
Mrs. Althea Hogan, Michigan State Library 1956-57 
Mrs. Hazel Hayes, Holland Public Library 1956 
Mrs. Ruth Abrams, Grand Rapids Public Library 1956 
Miss Mildred E. Gingherick, Central Michigan College, Mt. 

Pleasant 1956-57 
Miss Annette C. White, Iosco-Arenac Regional Library, Tawas 

City 1956-57 
Miss Irene Gelinas, Wright High School Library, Ironwood ... 1956 


Planning 
CHAIRMAN: 


Miss Lillian Anderson, Kalamazoo Public Library 1956 
AREA CORE: 


Claxton E. Helms, Allegan Public Library 1956-57 I 
Miss Margaret Bird, Grand Rapids Public Library 1956 IV 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Jones, Lansing Public Library, (send mail to 

901 Abbott Road, East Lansing) 1956-57 Il 
Miss Frances Geddes, Detroit Public Library 1956 ul 
Homer R. Chance, Ann Arbor Public Library 1956-57 Ill 
Mrs. Lena Cook, Boyne City Public Library 1956 VI 
Mrs. Pearl Peterson Smith, Menominee County Library 1956 Vil 
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Public Relations 


CHAIRMAN: 
Charles De Young, Grand Rapids Public Library ........... 
AREA CORE: 
Stanley B. Carman, Kent County Library, Grand Rapids ..... 
Mrs. Christina Gunn, Michigan State University, East Lansing. . 
Mrs. Pamela Harrison, Lansing Public Library .............. 
Roger Walcott, Ferndale Public Library ................... 
Miss Myrna Wingert, Detroit Public Library, Thomas Jefferson 
DIN 6 heres oon whew a wa ee enerS ME Od ERO SER eas 
Miss Elizabeth Farrar, Dow Memorial Library, Midland 
Mrs. Lucille Rumbell, Manistee Public Library ............. 
Samuel E. Molod, Michigan State Library Branch, Escanaba .. 
George T. Meholick, Trustee, Negaunee Public Library 


Publications 
CHAIRMAN: 
George Jones, Grosse Pointe Public Library ................ 
AREA CORE: 


Miss Louise Rees, Michigan State Library, Lansing 

Mrs. Ruth Thomas, Jackson County Library ................ 

Bernard C. Rink, Grand Traverse Area Library Project, Trav- 
GI Wie sa < sid sence dain cond Le mlenak Gee awe cele kt 

Mrs. Helen Clouti2zr, Michigan State Library Branch, Escanaba. 

EX OFFICIO: 

Mrs. Evelyn Tintera, 5966 N. Hagadorn Rd., East Lansing 


The Michigan Librarian 
EDITOR: 
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1956 
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Mrs. Evelyn Tintera, 5966 N. Hagadorn Rd., East Lansing 


BUSINESS AND ADVERTISING MANAGER: 
Mrs. edith M. Daniel, 12674 Birwood, Detroit 


Salary, Staff and Tenure 
CHAIRMAN: 
Henry French, Hastings Public Library 

AREA CORE: 

Miss Elizabeth Drake, Willard Library, Battle Creek ......... 
Miss Carol Thomas, Kent County Library, Grand Rapids 9 ... 
Mrs. Joanne Harvey, Lansing Public Library ............... 
Robert H. Muller, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, Detroit Public Library 
Donald E. Wright, Detroit Public Library .................. 
Mrs. Alma Pavelin, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon 
William Webb, Flint Public Library ... 2.2.0... ccc cc ccwes 
Miss Eleanor Short, Manistee Public Library ............... 
Mrs. Dorothy Murk, Peter White Public Library, Marquette .. . 
Mrs. Lydia Le Vernois, Crystal Falls High School 
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Newcomers 
CHAIRMAN: 
Miss Alberta Singelyn, Michigan State Library.............. 
John D. Gillesby, Detroit Public Library, 6815 West Seven Mile 
NS aad has ccd alia <t niet ald aaa ease aE Cinco es 
Miss Gertrude Laird, Lansing Public Library 
Miss Mavis M. Nash, Detroit Public Library 
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Nominating 
CHAIRMAN: 


Miss Helen Warner, Willard Library, Battle Creek........... 
Mrs. Beulah I. Bock, Lansing Public Library................ 
Mrs. Marion K. Wilcox, McGregor Public Library, Highland 

I ea ra ear an Sat os giick a gat leh Ta aS ge sola oy mike oven he Bet OF ee eT LAUER RNES 
Miss Norma L. Jones, Creston High School, 739 Kellogg, S.E., 

RN MO 5520's es Si as gud 9 Saha edh rains ooa/ ne suinvnk O hbr qeanenent wei 
Miss Doris L. Hidde, Flint Public Library.................. 
Lee H. Gregory, Cadillac-Wexford Public Library, Cadillac... 
Miss Margaret Dundon, Ishpeming Public Library........... 


Recruiting 
CHAIRMAN: 
James: Dodd, Detroit: Public Eittirary: .. <2... 06.0.0. o.6. oe ececesioves 
AREA CORE: 


Miss Gaylord Simpson, Marygrove College, Detroit .......... 
Mrs. Florence Cleary, Wayne University, Detroit ............ 
Miss Marjorie Drake, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor .... 
Mrs. Lodisca Alway, Central High School, Kalamazoo ...... 
Miss Eugenia Schmitz, Creston High School, Grand Rapids ... 
Mrs. Florence Wiselogle, Genesee County Library, Flint ..... 
Miss Pearl Faist, Traverse City High School ................ 
Henry W. Engel, Ironwood Carnegie Library ............... 
Mrs. Carla McKilligan, Manistique Public Library .......... 


Intellectual Freedom 
CHAIRMAN: 


Stanley Tanner, Saginaw Public Library ................... 


AREA CORE: 


Ernest 1. Horne, Detroit Public Library ...............s0006 
Miss Melitta Roemer, Grosse Pointe Public Library .......... 
Miss Ruth Rutzen, Detroit Public Library ................. 
Frederick Wagman, University of Michigan Library, Ann 


Arbor 
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Scholarship 
CHAIRMAN: 


Miss Anna Frances Tuffley, Northern Michigan College, Mar- 


quette 
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Miss Garnett McCoy, Detroit Public Library ............... 
Mrs. Marie Webster, Mumford High School, Detroit ......... 
Miss Madalyn M. Bradford, Van Buren County Library, Paw 
Miss Katharine M. Stokes, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
Miss Muriel Fuller, Michigan State Library................ 
Miss Joan I. Klersy, St. Clair County Library, Port Huron .... 
Douglas Swartout, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids .............. 
Miss Leonora Hass, Iosco-Arenac Regional Library, Tawas City. 
Mrs. E. D. Haynes, Trustee, Mills Community House, Benzonia . 
Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, Stephenson High School, Stephenson .. . 
Taisto J. Niemi, Northern Michigan College Library, Marquette. 
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Miss Margaret Olson, School-Public Library, Gladstone....... 
Mrs, J. Joseph Herbert, Trustee, Manistique Public Library... . 
Mrs. Marian Fortier, Senior High School, Iron Mountain... .. . 
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Library Development 


CHAIRMAN: 
Miss Kay Wilson, Muskegon County Library, Muskegon Heights. . 1956 IV 
Miss Leonora Hass, losco-Arenac Regional Library, Tawas City .. 1956 VI 
Mrs. Harold L. Hill, Trustee 512 Pine Street, Manistee ......... 1956 VI 
Mrs. Louise T. Owens, Escanaba Public Library ............... 1956 VII 
Special Committee for the Study of Library Laws 
CHAIRMAN: 
Robert Armstrong, Detroit Public Library, Ex-officio Chairman of Legislative 
Committee 


Mrs. Loleta Fyan, State Librarian, Lansing 

Mrs. Fannie Noonan, Director of State Aid, Michigan State Library 

Miss Charlotte Dunnebacke, Michigan State Library 

Keith Doms, First Vice President, M.L.A., Midland 

William Cummings, Trustee-Member-at-Large, 820 Summit, Sault Ste. Marie 

Mrs. Dorothy Hagerman, Professional-Member-at-Large, University of Mich- 

igan Extension, Grand Rapids 

Arthur Yabroff, State Board for Libraries, Detroit Public Library 
EX-LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMEN: 

Mrs. Mary Mitchell, Detroit Public Library 

Haroid Johnston, Owosso Public Library 

Mrs. Mary Daume, Monroe County Library 

Mrs. Marian Wilcox, McGregor Public Library, Highland Park 


A.L.A. Trustee Citation 


CHAIRMAN: 
Mrs. D. Otis Tewksbury, Trustee, Ferndale Public Library, (write 

to: 1956 Pinecrest Drive, Ferndale 20): ....................0ccsecs 1956 Ill 

A.L.A. Membership 

CHAIRMAN: 
Miss Katharine Stokes, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo ... 1956 =I 
Mrs. Corinne Wascher, Willard Public Library, Battle Creek .... 1956, J 
Miss Helen Harris, State Department of Health, Lansing ........ 1956 If 
Robert Armstrong, Detroit Public Library ..............0000- 1956 Ill 
Miss Nancy Brannan, Wayne County Library, Plymouth Branch .. 1956 Ill 
Mr. James Sterling, Big Rapids Public Library ................ 1956 IV 
Miss Mildred Gingherick, Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant. 1956 V 
Miss Suzanne Peplinski, Traverse City Public Library .......... 1956 VI 
Taisto Niemi, Northern Michigan College, Marquette .......... 1956 Vil 


Conference 


CHAIRMAN: Clifford S. Wightman, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS: Mrs. Clemence Parks, Hackley Public Library, Mus- 
kegon 
EXHIBITS: Miss Kay Wilson, Muskegon County Library, Muskegon Heights 
HOSPITALITY: Mrs. Marjorie Ekwall, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon 
REGISTRATION: Miss Gwendolyn Webster, Muskegon Community College 
ROOM ARRANGEMENTS: Miss Carolyn Berryman, Hackley Public Library, Mus- 
kegon 
TICKETS: Miss Julia DeYoung, Angell Junior High School, Muskegon 
PUBLICITY: Mrs. Helen Vos, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon 
LOCAL INFORMATION: Mrs. Katherine Doran, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon 
CONVENTION TREASURER: Miss Nellie Walker, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon 
ADVISORS: Francis Scannell, Michigan State Library 
Norman Bunker, Ingham County Library, Mason 
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M.L.A. Exhibits 


CHAIRMAN: 
Frank W. Allen, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo ...... 1956 I 
AREA CORE: 

Harold Newman (Exhibitor), 783 West Main Street, Kalama- 

SERRE Sansa ar a Pree WIP re pL SR ARR EE MP ERE parry Speer as Nae 1956-57 ] 
Mrs. Mildred Adams (Exhibitor), Library Products, Inc., 

NING ses ths ast ioles pce on drepligisidaiubo iets @ is Misano chee ae 1956-57 I 
Don Phillips (Exhibitor), Vandalia ................020008- 1956-57 I 
Miss Virginia Alexander, Michigan State Library............ 1956-57 I 
Anthony Kuntz (Exhibitor), 506 S. Oakland Street, St. Johns . . 1956-57 I 
Mrs. Mary Daume, Monroe County Library ................ 1956 Ii! 
Miss Harriet Goode, Detroit Public Library ................ 1956 Ih} 
Miss Nellie Walker, Hackiey Public Library, Muskegon ....... 1956 IV 
Mrs. Majel B. Reed, Alvah N. Belding Public Library, Belding. . 1956-57 IV 
Miss Helen S. Cooper, Flint Public Library ................ 1956 Vv 
Miss Mary B. McCarthy, Northern Michigan College, Mar- 

RD 65g; GiciadeRaytm Ate pis ackhr a. dedicma areal rins AGMA ack 1956 Vil 
EX OFFICIO: 


Mrs. Edith Daniel, 12674 Birwood (Business Manager Michigan 
Librarian), Detroit 


Sections 


SECTION OFFICER: (Member-at-Large) Mrs. Dorothy Hagerman, University of 
Michigan Extension Library, Grand Rapids 


Adult Education 
CHAIRMAN: George F. Jones, Grosse Pointe Public Library 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: Miss Muriel Fuller, Michigan State Library, Lansing 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: Richard Chapin, Michigan State University Library, East 
Lansing 
Catalog 
(Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers) 
CHAIRMAN: Mfrs. Arline Custer, Detroit Institute of Arts 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Helen Finster, Grosse Pointe Public Library 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: Mrs. Frances Smith, Michigan State University Library, 
East Lansing 
DIRECTORS: Miss Barbara Westby, Detroit Public Library (1954-56) 
Miss Mabel V. Grannis, Michigan State Library (1955-57) 
Miss Mildred Gingherick, Central Michigan College Library, Mount Pleasant 
(1956-58) 


College 
CHAIRMAN: Miss Helen C. McCurdy, Alma College Library 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: Sister M. Claudia, Marygrove College Library, Detroit 21 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: Miss Mildred Loeffler, University of Michigan, School 
of Business Administration, Ann Arbor 


County 
CHAIRMAN: Miss Marjorie Silver, Cass County Library, Cassopolis 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: Norman Bunker, Ingham County Library, Mason 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: Mrs. Rachael Fenske, Ingham County Library, Mason 


Hospital 
CHAIRMAN: Miss Linda V. Ganley, V.A. Hospital Library, Dearborn 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Catherine Hollis, Mercy Central School of Nursing, 220 
Cherry, S.E., Grand Rapids 
SECRETARY: Miss Josephine M. Tandler, V.A. Hospital Library, Saginaw 


CHAIRMAN: 


SECRETARY-TREASURER: 


CHAIRMAN: 


SECRETARY-TREASURER: 


CHAIRMAN: 


FIRST VICE-CHAIRMAN: 
SECOND VICE-CHAIRMAN: 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: 


DISTRICT I 
CHAIRMAN 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 
SECY.-TREAS. 
DISTRICT II 
CHAIRMAN 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 
SECY.-TREAS. 
DISTRICT III 
CHAIRMAN 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 


SECY.-TREAS. 


DISTRICT IV 
CHAIRMAN 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 


SECY.-TREAS. 


DISTRICT V 
CHAIRMAN 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 


SECY.-TREAS. 


Reference 


Gene Wilson, Ann Arbor Public Library 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: 


Mrs. Helen L. Sisson, Detroit Public Library 


Miss Marie Woodruff, Mt. Pleasant Public Library 


School and Children 


Miss Hazel Brown, Longfellow School, Royal Oak 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: 


Miss Laura Long, Dow Memorial Library, Midland 


Trustee 


Mrs. Mary Gaboda, Grosse Pointe Public Library 


Mrs. Chester I. Hoffman, 827 Wilson St., South Haven 

Mrs. Jack Vrable, 647 S. Chapman, Chesaning 
Charles Follo, Escanaba Public Library 

Mrs. Clarence Stoll, 33670 Hillcrest Drive, Farmington 


District Officers — 1955 - 56 


LIBRARIANS 


Mrs. Janice H. Weedfall 
Benton Harbor Public Library 


Miss Maureen Fisher 
Niles Public Library 
Mrs. Harold Van Lente 
St. Joseph Public Library 


Mr. Clare Sergeant 

Jackson Public Library 
Mrs. Beulah Bock 

Lansing Public Library 
Mrs. Gladys Heipel 

Ingham Co. Library, Mason 


Miss Hazel C. Adair 

Bacon Memorial Public Library 
Wyandotte 

Mr. Alden P. Wilson 

Berkley Public Library 


Mrs. Josephine P. Mitchell 
Dearborn Public Library 


Mrs. Ruth Van DerMolen 
Mason Co. Library, Scottville 
Miss Kathryn Stanford 
Ludington Public Library 
Miss Gwendolyn Webster 
Community College 
Muskegon 


Mrs. Margaret Caffall 
Lapeer Public Library 
Mrs. Violet Hamilton 
Bay City Public Library 
Mrs. Julia Russell 

Flint Public Library 


TRUSTEES 


Mrs. Homer Smith 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Hastings, Michigan 

Mrs. Gerald Fenner, Sr. 
Martin 

Mrs. Edgar Wells 

440 West Bridge Street 
Plainwell 


Mrs. Beulah Ballantine 
Bement Library, St. Johns 
Mrs. Gladys Walker 
DeWitt Public Library 
Mrs. Carl Hoch 

Howell Carnegie Library 


Mrs. Marion P. White 
55 Farrand Park 
Highland Park 

Mrs. Helena Flewelling 
2039 Franklin Road 
Berkley 

Mrs. Frank Blair 

Blair Memorial Library 
Clawson 


Miss Evelyn Voss 
Ludington Public Library 
Mrs. C. L. Rose 

Evart 

Mr. Kenneth V. Blass 
Pathfinder Comm. Library 
Baldwin 


Mrs. William Morse 
Chesaning 

Miss Dorothy Davis 
Lapeer 

Mrs. Roy Stacey 
North Branch 





DISTRICT VI 


CHAIRMAN Mrs. Annette White 


losco-Arenac Regional Library 


Tawas City 
Miss Ora Thumm 
Gaylord Public Library 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. Edvena Sinclair 
Mills Library, Benzonia 


SECY.-TREAS. 


DISTRICT VII 
CHAIRMAN Miss Catherine Grassl 
Spies Public Library 
Menominee 

Miss Barbara Williams 
Calumet Public Library 
Mrs. Rachel Roberts 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 


SECY.-TREAS. 


Menominee County Library 


Stephenson 


Mr. Fred Brabant 
Tawas City 


Mr. Clarence Foster 
319 East Bremer 
Cadillac 

Mrs. Emily J. Haynes 
Beulah 


Mr. George Meholick 
Negaunee Public Library 


Dr. Roy Johnson 

Escanaba Public Library 
Mrs. Ethel Schuyler 
Menominee County Library 
Stephenson 


Legislative Action 


Robert Armstrong, Chairman 
Legislative Committee 


How much money does your library 
get in Penal Fines? How much do you 
receive in State Aid? That is the amount 
of money which you might lose unless 
you take some definite action to hold 


onto it. It is up to each and every one 
of you to contact your Senator and 
Representative and tell him how much 
Penal Fines and State Aid mean to 


your library. Perhaps you could con- 
vert the amount of money you receive 
into a definite number of books or the 
cost of operating a branch or a depart- 
ment. Stress the importance of the 
money to your community, the children, 
or your patrons. Generally speaking, 
the Legislators are more interested in 
helping people than supporting agencies 
simply for the sake of people who 
work for those agencies. 

If every working librarian will con- 
tact his or her Legislator and tell them 
the story of Penal Fines and State Aid 
we will have an excellent chance to 
hold on to our Penal Fines and maybe 
increase our State Aid. Township 
officials covet our Penal Fines and exert 
pressure on their Legislators to divert 
the money from libraries to townships. 
Those of you who come from these 
areas must be especially vigilant to 
see that your Legislator realizes how 
important Penal Fines are to the library, 
the public and the children. All must 
Stress the importance of State Aid to 


your library and libraries in general. 

The Legislative Committee is not 
asking you to do their work but we are 
asking you to help us and in turn help 
yourselves. The Committee can only 
review the work you have done at home 
and tell your Legislator how we wish 
he would vote. You have to do the 
original indoctrination. We don’t have 
time to explain the financial operations 
of your library to your Legislator when 
we talk to him at the Capital. We can- 
not sell him on libraries—you have to 
do that. If you are the head of a 
library invite your Legislator to visit 
your library or go and visit him, but 
be sure you see him and that he 
understands your problems. 

If you would let me know how they 
feel and what they said about State Aid 
and Penal Fines, it would help the Com- 
mittee in our work with them. We 
would know whose votes we had and 
who we needed to work on especially 
hard. 


I cannot be too emphatic about the 
importance of the individual librarian, 
or board member or trustee to the 
success of our program. You are de- 
pending on us, and correctly so, we are 
also depending on you. Write me and 
let me know what success you have had 
talking to your Senator and Representa- 
tives. My address is Room 1006, City- 
County Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 











NEW LIFE Means Better Library Styling 


Clean, performative lines and elegant sim- 
plicity are important themes in contemporary archi- 
tecture. In the library field, trendmakers like Sjéstrém 
of Philadelphia are keenly aware of current needs, 
both esthetic and practical. 


As a result, NEW LIFE library furniture is a dynamic 
example of elegant, performative equipment. The 
demand for NEW LIFE is growing, for it has been 
realized that its fresh design assists the architect, 
delights the librarian and inspires the library public. 


in Michigan: 
wu Jif B. F. FARNELL COMPANY 


435 SEVEN MILE ROAD, DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


LIBRARY FURNITURE BY SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 








Cliff Wightman, Muskegon Public Library (pilot library for project), Miss Muriel 
Javelin, A.L.A., Ruth Warncke, A.L.A. Library-Community Project Director 
and Muriel Fuller, State Library Consultant and project consultant look over 
project’s possible accomplishments. (See October Michigan Librarian for details) 


New Honorary Members of M.L.A. 


(PRESENTED AT CONFERENCE) 


May Quigley ... 


May Quigley was one of the very 


early Children’s Librarians in this state, 
taking charge of the children’s room in 
Grand Rapids when the Ryerson Library 
Building of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library was opened in 1904. The fol- 
lowing May she held the first of a long 
series of spring meetings, called the 
Regional Conference on Children’s 
Reading. These meetings were held 
annually in Grand Rapids until 1941 
when they were suspended for the 
duration of the war. In 1944 the meet- 
ings were revived by the Children’s Sec- 
tion of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion as the annual Spring Institute to 
provide inspiration and information 
about children’s books and authors. 
Because of Miss Quigley’s sponsor- 
ship of the Annual Reading Conference 
as well as for her leadership and in- 
terest in the School and Children’s 


Section of the Michigan Library As- 
sociation and because of her work as 
a pioneer in this field the Executive 
Board of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion under the authority granted it in 
article three, section three of the As- 
sociation Constitution, acting upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Board 
of the School and Children’s Section of 
MLA are pleased to present May Quig- 
ley with an honorary membership in 
the Michigan Library Association. 


Louise Singley ... 


Miss Louise Singley was for years 
the Head of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Kalamazoo Public Li- 
brary. She gave generously of her- 
self to enrich the lives of the children 
whom she served. Her ideals were of 
the highest and her critical evaluations 
of children’s books have been of great 
and far-reaching value. 
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For years Miss Singley was an active 
participant in the Section of School and 
Children’s Librarians of the Michigan 
Library Association and of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young 
People of the American Library As- 
sociation. She organized Mother’s Study 
Groups and conducted story hours at 
the Juvenile Detention Home and has 
been of professional assistance far 
beyond the call of duty in community 
activities. 

Because of her sound thinking, ma- 
ture judgment, sane enthusiasm and 
reliable guidance to the development 
of library work with children both 
locally and nationally the Executive 
Board of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion under the authority granted it in 
Article 3 Section 3 of the Association 
Constitution acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Board of 
the School and Children’s Section of 
MLA are pleased to present Miss Louise 
Singley with an honorary membership 
in the Michigan Library Association. 





FOLLETT LIBRARY BOUND BOOKS 
for 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 


Send for our. . 


NEW 1955-56 GUIDE TO GOOD 
READING FOR YOUNG READERS, 


® Outstanding Children’s Books 
® Popular Teen-Age Books 
*® Populor Reprints 


Our representative, Mr. Ralph Shuck, 


will be calling on you soon. 


FOLLETT LIBRARY 
BOOK COMPANY 
(Division of Wilcox ‘& Follett Co.) 


1018 W. Washington Bivd. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





M.L.A. Conference Resolutions 


(PREPARED BY CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE AND APPROVED 
BY MEMBERSHIP, OCTOBER 28, 1955) 


Resolution No. 1 — Postal Bill 


Whereas, The Michigan Library As- 
sociation representing more than fifteen 
hundred librarians, trustees, and friends 
of the libraries, is interested in the im- 
provement and development of library 
services for all citizens; and 

Whereas, Bills H.R. 5139 and 5142 
are an extension of a policy set down 
fifteen years ago by Congress which 
authorizes the reduction of postal rates 
for library materials; and 

Whereas, Bill S. 1292 passed by the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee and Bills H.R. 5139 and 
5142 which are now pending action by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee encourage the wider dis- 
semination of information thus improv- 
ing library services; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Michigan Library 
Association urge the support of Repre- 
sentatives John Lesinski, Elford A. 
Cederberg and August E. Johansen, 


members of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

RESOLVED, That the secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each member of Congress from 
Michigan. 


Resolution No. 2—Library Serv- 
ices Bill 

Whereas, The Michigan Library As- 
sociation representing more than fifteen 
hundred librarians, trustees, and friends 
of the libraries, is interested in the im- 
provement and development of library 
services for all citizens; and 

Whereas, Eight hundred thousand 
people (800,000) living in rural com- 
munities in the State of Michigan have 
no library service; 

Whereas, Authorization for the ap- 
propriation of federal funds to the 
various states for use in extending public 
library service depends upon passage of 
Bill H.R. 2840 which is now before the 
Rules Committee of the House of Rep- 





reseutatives and Bill S. 205 which is 
now waiting for hearing in the Senate; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Michigan Library 
Association urge the Michigan delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate to support and expedite 
passage of the bills. 

RESOLVED, That the secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution 
to Senator Lister Hill and each member 
of Congress from Michigan. 
Resolution No. 3 — State Aid 

Whereas, The Michigan Library As- 
sociation representing more than fifteen 
hundred librarians, trustees, and friends 
of the libraries, is interested in the im- 
provement and development of library 
services for all citizens of Michigan; 
and 

Whereas, The State of Michigan in its 
Constitution has accepted the respon- 
sibility for library services to all the 
people; and 

Whereas, The legislature has provided 
funds to supplement local support; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Michigan Library 
Association at its annual conference, 
October 28, 1955, at Lansing, urge the 
Governor and the Michigan Legislature 
to continue to support basic aid to 
libraries and to appropriate $455,000 
for the year 1956-57. 

RESOLVED, That the secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Governor and each legislator. 
Resolution No. 4— Public Library 

Development 

Whereas, The Michigan Library As- 
sociation representing more than fifteen 
hundred librarians, trustees, and friends 
of the libraries, is interested in the im- 
provement and development of library 
— for all citizens of Michigan; 
an 
_ Whereas, The State of Michigan in 
its Constitution has accepted the respon- 
sibility for library services to all the 
people; and 

Whereas, The State of Michigan be- 
gan a program in 1953 for the develop- 
ment of county and regional libraries, 
and bookmobiles (The Public Library 
Development Program) which is prov- 
ing successful; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Michigan Library 
Association at its annual conference, 
October 28, 1955, at Lansing, urge the 
Governor and the Michigan Legislature 
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to increase the support for the Public 
Library Development Program. 

RESOLVED, That the secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Governor and each legislator. 
Resolution No. 5 — Regional Infor- 

mation Center 

Whereas, The Michigan Library As- 
sociation representing more than fifteen 
hundred librarians, trustees, and friends 
of the libraries, is interested in the im- 
provement and development of library 
services for all citizens of Michigan; 
and 

Wherefore, The Michigan State Board 
for Libraries has requested funds for 
the establishment of three regional in- 
formation and inter-library loan centers 
which will help to equalize library 
services in the state; and 

Whereas, The Michigan Library As- 
sociation supports in principle the dem- 
onstrations and experiments in regional 
library service; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Michigan Library 
Association at its annual conference, 
October 28, 1955, at Lansing, urge the 
Legislature to appropriate the necessary 
funds. 

RESOLVED, That the secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Governor and each legislator. 
Resolution No. 6—Adult Educa- 

tion Association of Michigan 

Whereas, The aims and objectives of 
the Adult Education Association of 
Michigan as stated in its constitution 
are consistent with the beliefs and prin- 
ciples of librarianship and the increased 
importance of the role of libraries in 
adult education activities in the com- 
munity; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the membership of 
the Michigan Association be urged to 
support the Adult Education of Mich- 
igan through individual and institutional 
memberships. 





The M.L.A. Recruiting Committee 
is planning an information newsletter 
listing as many of the library recruit- 
ing programs and career conferences 
as we can learn about. If you know of, 
or are planning any such activity could 
we be informed as to time, place, and 
date? We in turn hope to be able to 
send you display materials, or at least 
bibliographical sources, to help you 
recruit. 

















CLASSIFIED LIST OF 


JUVENILE 
AND 


TEEN AGE BOOKS 











McClurg’s 1955 
CLASSIFIED LIST of JUVENILE 
and TEEN AGE BOOKS 


Get this 176-page classified and annotated catalog of 
all 1955 publications for juveniles and teen agers! The 
titles were classified by Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, form- 
erly Supervisor, Schools Dept., Chicago Public Library. 
You'll find this catalog invaluable when selecting the 
best in reading for your young readers. 


Write to Dept. MB for Your Free Catalog 


A.C.McCLURG & Co. Wohické Gooksellou 
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EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO. 11, ILLINOIS 














Long Live the Tradition 
of 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
ana 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


WHICH 


WE EXTEND TO 
ONE AND ALL 


Your Faithful Binder for 57 Years 


306 N. Grand Lansing, Mich. 

















Library Science Dept. 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Michigan’s Library Heritage — 
A Statement of Be 


(APPROVED BY VOTE OF MLA MEMB BER 28, 1955) 
The Michigan Library Association believes that: 
1. The interests and activities of the association should include libraries ¢ 
all types—school, college, university, hospital, special and public libra 
2. Since libraries are essential agencies for education, information and reer 
tion, the association should work for the development and extension ¢ 
library services to all citizens of Michigan. 
. Libraries have a responsibility: 
a. To select, assemble, preserve and administer books and related educatic 
materials in organized collections. 
b. To promote, through stimulation and guidance in the use of these mai 
als, an enlightened citizenship and enriched personal lives. 
c. To serve the community as a general center of reliable information. 
d. To provide opportunity and encouragement for children, young f 
and adults to educate themselves continuously. 
e. To appoint staff members with adequate training and experience for 
itions. 
f. To encourage the appointment of trustees who have a keen interest i 
libraries and who will work to achieve high library standards. 
g- To maintain recognized state and national standards of library s 
. Stnee: teen: ensare ti: idteg- and lafvemnation entitle Geamaaen ae i 
should support and follow. the principles of the American Library pcias 
tion Bill of Rights and its Freedom to Read Statement. 
- Local government has the primary responsibility for public and scho 
libraries, and the income and area of support should be adequate to Lari 
a staff, a collection of materials and services which meet recognized s 
. State government has a responsibility to provide assistance to libraries fo 
the improvement and extension of library service to all its citizens. 


. The State Library should be a strong, independent unit of state governmen| 
carrying out the policies. determined by a non-partisan State Board f fa 
Libraries. Its functions should include: 

a. Library service to state government. 
b. Administration of library law. 
c. Development of effective state-wide library service to all Michigan citiz 


. This association has a responsibility to support high standards in: 
a. Professional and in-service 


training. 
b. Recruitment of responsible, intelligent young people. 
c. Salaries, employment benefits, and working conditions. 
. Opportunities should be provided for: 
a. Inter-communication among its members. 
b. Self-education in the highest standards and philosophies of libra 
c. Learning about new library developments and procedures. 
. All library staff members and trustees should become active members of the 
Michigan Library Association and the American Library Association. 
- This association, as a chapter of the American Library Association, shou 


take an active part in its ; and support its professional activi 
and progressive legislation fo a ) ~aory 
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